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ORUGLNAL SRBICRBS. 


RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A SOUTHERN MATRON, 


CHAP. XX. 





THE WEDDING. 


Canst thoulove me, Kate? A good leg will fall; a straight 
back will stoop; a black beard will turn white; a curled 
pate will grow bald; a fair face will wither; a full eye wax 
hollow ; but a good heart, Kate, isthe sun and the moon, or 
rather the sun and not the moon; for it shines bright, and ne- 
ver changes, but keeps its course truly. If thou wouldst 
have such a one, have me. Henry V. 


God, the best maker of all marriages, 
Combine your hearts inene. 
Henry V. 


A gay group of bridemaids, hastily summoned, 
assembled in thatsunny month, the month of April, 
around the toilet of Anna Alston, fitting the slip- 
per’s neat proportion, or twining orange-blossoms 
in her soft hair, or adjusting the floating veil; and 
as the jests of their light hearts went round, a 
dimple would play in the delicate fullness of her 
cheek, or a sigh, sweet and gentle as a summer 
breath floating over roses, escape from her veiled 
breast, or a glance of such mingled pleasure and 
reproach, as rather excited than checked her mer- 
ry attendants, stole from her deep blue eyes. 

Around her were kind manifestations of friend- 
ship—the pure satin cushion, where the pins, ar- 
ranged in finished le‘ters, told “joy to the bride;”’ 
the beautiful vase, through whose transparency 
light came like thoughts through an ingenuonus 
countenance ;—perfumes, not needed by her whose 
breath was fresh as infancy ;—books, sweet me- 
mentos of intellectual sympathy,—jewels, glitter- 
ing on her small fingers, save that on which was 
to be placed the golden circlet, touching emblem 
ef the love which owns no termination ;—and 
flowers, those fair and frail gifts which were to 
tell to-morrow the moral of beauty and decay. 

When all was done that nature, whose dowry 
was so rich, and art, which even dares to tint the 
bosom of a shell, could do; when no jealous eye 
might detect an imperfection in the snowy robe, 
or fleating veil, or braided hair, Lewis was sum- 
moned. He cast one proud, triumphant glance 
upon Anna’s moonlight loveliness, but withdrew 
it, for the crimsen flood rushed to her cheek 
and brow, and thrilled her taper fingers, and 
made the white rese which she held still paler. 

Amid that brilliant group were two persons 
watching the motions of the lovely girl with no 
common interest.—Cely her maid, and her old 
nurse Binah. A china toilet cup and saucer of 
elassical proportions with Anna’s name in gilt 
letters on the outside, were brought in as a gift 
from one of Lewis’s connections. As old Binah 
took the cup from the servant, she approached her 
young mistress with a solemn courtesy and an up- 
ward leok and said,— 

May God Almighty’ grant my young missis for 
drink out such a cup like dis in heaven.* 





Cely’s thoughts were less spiritual. She evi- 
dently deprecated the well-meant assistance ren- 
dered to the bride, and whenever we interfered 
with any part of her dress, quietly but instantly 
re-arranged it. 

The bridemaids presented the white favors to 
the groomsmen, and we were summoned to the 
apartments below. ‘They were decorated with 
branches of magnolia, wild orange, holly, and 
other evergreens of our woods, while the grace- 
fal and odorous yellow jessamine was entwined 
with their firmer foliage, and many a spring blos- 
som peeped between the glossy green. 

The atmosphere seemed to breathe of Anna’s 
presence ;—the bright-wreathed flowers kindled 
up anew, and the light softened as she moved on- 
ward. There was no eye but for her. 

The wide semi-circle of groomsmen and bride- 
maids was formed; there was a hush—the so- 
lemn words were uttered, and soon the parents 
of Lewis embraced their daughter, and as she felt 
their twining arms and loving kiss she whispered, 
Lam no longer an orphan. 

As first bridemaid I was called upon to cut 
the cake which contained a ring. Many an eye 
was turned towards me, for she who finds the ring 
in her portion, will, it is said, be the next bride. 
The girls eagerly took their share, and shade after 
shade came over theirsmiling faces. I broke my 
slice, and the ring fell on the floor. There was a 
gallant scramble among the beaux who threw 
themselves at my feet to fir *)!... Did I foncy that 
he who was successful lingered a moment in his 
kneeling attitude, while presenting it to me? 
Was it in mere gallantry that he bowed his lips to 


his gay address? Perhaps it was imagination, 
but the youth was Arthur Marion, and two weeks’ 
acquaintance does wonders with young peuple. 

Will you exchange rings with me, Mr. Marion, 
said I, as we were promenading the piazza in the 
pauses of the dance, and jesting of my success. [ 
have taken a great fancy to that diamond ring on 
your little finger. 

He biushed like a girl. 

You will think me romantic, Miss Wilton, said 
he, but I have made a resolution never to part 
with this ring except to the owner. I had not 
seen you, remember, when I made this vow. 

And who is the owner? asked I. I have a right, 
in my office to-night, tu take some liberties. 

He paused awhile, and then said gravely,— 

I amafraid you will laugh at me as Elliott does, 
but your authority is not to be resisted. 

After a little hesitation, he related the adven- 
ture ofthe ditch. It was amusing to see the dif- 
ference between his and Elliott’s representations. 
Marion even threw a shade of romance over his 
heroine, but I could not preserve my gravity. 
Marion looked graver still. 

You are amused, Miss Wilton, said he, at this 
detail, and laugh almost as wickedly as Elliott, 
but I assure you his ridicule has only stimulated 
me to shelter thatlady from the shafts of his wit. 

I know, said I, that it would be too romantic 








* This touching prayer was heard by the writer. 


thering? Was there not something of Yeality in | 
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in these days to expect our heroines to come out 


as pure and unsullied from a ditch as Una and her 
milk white palfrey, but you must confess that 
your heroine was not in a very interesting pre- 
dicament. 

Every woman is interesting to me who requires 
my protection—I am a devotee at two shrines, 
continued he gallantly, beauty and good feeling ; 
and I hope still to see them combined. 

Should you know your heroine, again? said I. 

{ am confident that I should know her person 
anywhere, he replied. Her face was concealed 
by her bent hat and soiled veil; but her figure 
which I gazed on, until she was out of sight, 1 
think I should recognize in a crowd; and on 
horseback, I could not be mistaken in her. I have 
seldom seen so symmetrical a form, at least not 
until very recently, and he bowed and smiled. 

How was it that the negroes did not know the 
lady or her attendants ? said I. 

They were new hands, he answered, and could 
tell me nothing of them. 

What was the height of your lady of the ditch ? 
said I, laughing. 

She was not as tall as you are, replied he, but 
rather nearer Mrs. Barnwell’s size. 

I started at the name. It sounded almost gra- 
tinglys I felt half jealous that my friend should 
no longer be Anna Alston, as she stood bowing 
to the various salutations, graceful as a fringe-tt“e 
whose white tassels wave in the clustering forests. 

You are determined then not to exchange rings 
“with me, said J, twisting my gold one on my fin- 
ger. . 

He looked embarrassed. 

You cannot, I perceive, said he, enter into my 
feelings on this subject. I confess that they are 
foolishly romantic, but my imagination has been 
so long enlisted, that it is impossible for me im- 
mediately to divest myself of its influence. 

Ifany one could wean me from the unknown 
lady of my vow a few more words were 
said in a low tone; they were words of mere gal- 
lantry, and they convinced me that his heart was 
with his vow, and not with me. 

I escaped to the drawing-room with some light 
jest, such as often comes up like the vapour of 
Niagara, from a woman’s heart, when a wild and 
struggling current is rushing below. The cere- 
monious courtesy, the gay farewell, the present- 
ed cake soon occupied me, until each had receiv- 
ed their proper gift, and the last negro with his 
written pass was treading the quiet streets of the 
guarded city. 

Dreams are odd things. I was dreaming that 
night that the Cham of Tartary had ordered his 
kingdom to be searched for a lady whose great 
toe should be small enough to fit a gold thimble. 
His chief governor with his staff of office was su- 
perintending the thrusting cf mine into its shining 
prison, when the merciless city negroes with their 
fiddles and tambourines came to salute the married 
pair. with their customary day-break music. | 
roused Cely to throw them their fee, and they 
departed, but I had lost the Cham of Tartary’s 
gold thimble. 








I will make no lamentations over papa’s old 
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wine, nor reflections on the conduct of young 
men who, forgetting the sanctity of private life, 
think that a wedding, instead of presenting a 
scene of solemn, and tender and elevated thought, 
must be a signal for intemperate revel; nor hint 
at the frowning glances of those who were over 
looked in the invitations, nor at the petty scandal 
of those who were there ; it is sufficient that the 
morning sun rose brightly on Anna, the heroine 
of the hour, and that her heart folded its flutter- 
ing wing and reposed in joy in her husband’s love. 

The bridal party left town that day forthe Elms. 
Nature was too in her bridal robe, and glittered 
in April smiles and tears like her, who was wel- 
comed in tender gaiety toher new home. 

At twilight, music was heard approaching, and 
a large party of negroes came with their instru- 
ments singing a welcome. They walked three 
times round the house, playing ‘‘Joy to the bride,”’ 
‘‘ Come haste to the wedding,” and other tunes. 
As they passed the door soine of them peeped at 
us, but they were too bashful to enter; at length 
one old woman gained courage to come in, and 
dropping a courtesy, handed Anna a calibash of 
eggs. Anna shook hands with her, and at Lewis's 
suggestion, who told her that the people wouid 
not retire until they saw her, she went to the 
piazza. 

They were delighted with her appearance ; 
eggs were handed her in all directions, and they 
renewed their songs and dances. 

Among the number, though a little apart, stood 
a young woman with aniniant. She appeared 
not to notice the departure oi the others, but iin- 
gered by the steps dancing her infant in her arms, 
uttering unintelligible sounds: while as she 
pointed now to Anna, now to her infant, her face 
wore a pleasant smile. 

Poor Bella! said Lewis, she is deaf and duinb. 

As Bella turned to go, sorte wild boys among 
the people, who had been excited by the music’ 
and dancing, came to her and threatened hail 
playfully, totake her child from her arms. 

A hovl,ewiid, long and fearful, burst from the 
dumb creature as she clasped the baby more 
closely to her bosoin. 

It was not the iast time that I was to hear that 
ery. 

( To be continued. ) 








Laks sso resa 
THE DAY OF GRANSON?: 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose, fromthe German 
of VON TROMLITZ. 
Cuap. 1. 
Scharnacthal and Lady Anne stood 


fronting each other in silence; the pre- 
sent moment, tor them, seemed to be an- 
nihiiated, and the past to take entire pos- 
session of their thoughts. ‘he features 
of the stern magistrate grew graduaily 
milder, as the Lady Anne cast on him a 
searching glance. « I conjecture, nobie la- 
dy, said the Provost at iength, the object 
ot your errand here: you are going to 
subject me to a severe test—but, God 
wuling, I shall abide it. 

I believe so myseit, Lord Provost, re- 
plied the Lady Anne with some bitter- 











ness: it was ever the case that your iron- 
will destroyed the ramparts of your heart, 

Not always! murmured Scharnacthal 
to himself. 

My husband, in the decline of years, 
stands with his followers beneath the 
banner of your city prepared for buttle ; 
his son is yonder in the burgundian camp. 

Woe to him! said the Provost with 
vehemence. 

Woe to him who banished him! ex- 


claimed the lady Anne, in an instant of 


forgetfulness ; but quickly recovering her- 
self she said in a softened tone: may the 
outlaw be permitted to re-visit his native 
soil? may he be permitted to take his stand 
by his father’s side ? One word from you, 
and the exile will be summoned home by 
the council to aid in the day of peril. Let 
him return, I implore you! Scharnacthal 
was silent.—Did you not banish him ? she 
continued. Have you not driven him to 
the court and camp of the haughty Duke? 

Not I! exclaimed Scharnacthal: the 
law! 

No,.my Lord! interrupted Anne, the 
hatred which you have cherished in your 
bosom ever since the day that I entered 
my husband’s castle, that hatred has ban- 
ished, has outlawed him. It was that 
which refused him Elizabeth, and _ re- 
duced him, a bold, vigorous young man 
to the desperate step of carrying off your 
daughter. The same hatred summoned 
the police companies of Bern, urged the 
attack on our castle, and before the bles- 
sing of the priest united the lovers, your 
revengeful armjtore your daughter from 
my son’s embiac®, and drove him from 
his native land. 

I did it, and with justice, responded 
Scharnacthal, in a coldly quiet tone: 1 
fulfilled the duty of a father; the coun- 
cil executed the law. 

But now, resumed the lady Anne, as 
with dignity she drew nearer the gloomy 
chieftain, while the sacred light of a mo- 
ther’s love beamed from her eyes, 
now call to mind, that Rudulph Halwy) 
well deserves to be numbered among 
the most valiant youths of Switzerland, 
that he has proved it in many a battle, and 
that even the forest-towns do honour to 
his name. A brave man intime of need 
is a treasure to his country. Bid him re- 
turn, give him your child, and confer 
happiness on Anne of Babenberg—who 
once seemed the object of your love. 

The Provost was silent. The soft ac- 
cents of Lady Anne had once more found 
the portal open, through which, in former 
years, they had so powerfully impressed 
his youthful heart; they found it open, 
but only fora moment. A sullen gloom 
moved over his brow; the last ray of the 
still glimmering flame expired. (rive him 
my daughter, my Elizabeth? Him, the 
son of Hans von Halwyl? exclaimed he 
indignantly : no, never! It was the most 
precious moment of my life, when I was 








assured that he had passed the landmark 
of his native soil, and my triumph shal! 
not be frustrated by myself. 

During this speech, Lady Anne look- 
ed at him in anguish. Often, said she 
with deep devotion, as she clasped her 
hands and raised them towards heaven, 
often, O heavenly Father, have I wicked- 
ly murmured, that thou once didst refuse 
the wish of my youthful heart—now I 
thank thee; it would have been chilled 
and broken, if joined to such a piece of 
ice !—Let us talk of something else, my 
Lord Provost, said the lady with dignity, 
when Scharnacthal was beginning to 
speak: Not a word more—no excuse, a 
mother’s heart understands not your lan- 
guage; besides, I hear my husband ap- 
proaching, and he would be indignant 
with me if we continued the conversation. 

Scharnacthal bowed respectfully and 
retired as Halwy] entered the hall. 

Thine eye tells me that thy request has 
been denied, said Halwyl gloomily: I 
predicted as much—I know this man— 
passionate, revengeful, obstinate, and in- 
flexible. Heaven grant me never to meet 
him on life’s journey, except where the 
welfare of the Swiss confederates is con- 
cerned. On that ground he claims my 
honour—but in other respects ‘—I will 
be silent, I will not murmur against what 
is irreversible, I will not oppose it.—I have 
seen and spoken to Elizabeth. She is a 
lovely flower, but a worm sits at her in- 
most heart, devouring her bloom, and I 
am sorely grieved at it. Gladly would I 
have seen her at our castle as the wife of 
my son; she appears to be a sweet and 
excellent child. 

And yet, interrupted lady Anne, she has 
the towering spirit of her father ; had she 
not obstinately retused to go to the altar 
without her father’s blessing, she would 
have been Rudulph's wife, and the posse 
from Bern would have arrived too late. 

That raises the girl higher in my es- 
teem, said Lord Halwy]. 

It is ever thus, replied Anne with 
emotion, that you inflexible men, having 
cold duty alone before your eyes, forget 
the warm feelings of the heart! But for 
her obstinacy, Rudulph would have been 
standing among his country’s warriors, 
and not yonder where that cannon thun- 
ders so horribly. 

Halwy] at this moment had stepped out 
on the balcony, and turned his gaze to- 
ward Granson. Lady Anne now said to 
him, thou dost not stili intend to go at the 
head of thy knights to Bern? The chief- 
tain answered not; his look was still 
fixed in the same direction. 

Wilt thou march to Granson against 
thine own son !? 

I will! firmly replied Halwyl.—His 
wife could then no longer restrain her 
tears; sinking on the breast of her hus- 
band, she burst forth into an uncontrolla- 
ble paroxysm. 
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Have done with evga he exclaim- 
ed almost indignantly. hen danger 
threatens our country, the heart must not 
mourn; no father, no mother, must la- 
ment for a son, who has been banished 
from his native land for the commission of 
a misdemeanour, and returns as an enemy 
to his sacred home. We must think of 
nothing but our oppressed country, and 
devote to her service our utmost powers, 

Tis hard, said she, with a sigh. 

Anne! exclaimed the venerable chief- 
tain, as he stretched out his arm towards 
the retlected beams of the departed sun, 
while his eye kindled with youthful fire : 
As yonder clouds, still reddened by the 
glow of evening, are dissolving away into 
the gray of twilight, so would the golden 
splendour of our deeds disappear, if the 
sun of our freedom went down. With 
the last sigh of Switzerland, the last 
breath of my own life goes out. My bro- 
ken heart shall never survive the ignom- 
ny either of my family or of my country. 
At these words his head sank down; 
grief bowed his venerable torm.—Sud- 
denty he raised it with animation; he stood 
in a loftier attitude than before; and cast 
his look over toward his home. Yet be- 
fore I sink, he exclaimed with enthusiasm, 
one ray of glory shall aitend me; 1 will 
end my piigrimage as I began it, honour- 
ably, with tnis sword, my trusty friend. 

Wilt thou fight in anger against thy 
son? said his wife, interrupting him, and 
seizing his hand in suppliant earnestness. 

Aune! exclaimed the old chieftain, 
glowing with indignation: - he standard of 
Burgundy covers from my view the heart 
of my son, and when my sword finds its 
way to that cross, | must endure it, if I 
also pierce his heart. 

And his mother’s too! said she in a 
murmur to herself. 

Every thing must be sacrificed on the 
altar of our country, said the warrior with 
devotion: Thou and I—the chieftain and 
his knight; the father’s heart with the 
mother’s love ; nothing must be too holy, 
nothing too dear. 

Woe to us! sighed out the Lady Anne, 
and hastily wiped away her tears, as she 
heard a footstep approaching. 

It was Elizabeth’s; with her riding- 
cloak about her, she entered, approached 
the Lady von Haiwy]l, kissed her hand, 
and said in a hurried manner,—Beloved 
mother, I come to salute you, and at the 
same time to bid you farewell; they are 
waiting for me; I must depart from my 
asylum and go to crowded, tumultuous 
Bern. Be not angry with me, noble lady; 
nor you, father of my Rudulph. [have torn 





our son from your arms; I have ban- 
ished the noble warrior from his native | 
land—removed from this heart its belov- | 
ed, she sorrowfully added. Yet God and! 
the Holy Virgin are my witnesses, she! 
continued with energy, 1 could not do 
otherwise, I was obliged to do it !— With- 





out a father’s blessing, the bloom of love 
would wither ; therefore do you forgive 
me, as this honored lady has already 
done.—She went up to the old Halwy)l, 
who embraced the maiden and kissed her 
forehead. I am not angry with you, go 
with the blessing of God, said he with 
emotion, and forget not my son, even in 
his estrangement. A servant gave notice 
that every thing was ready for the depar- 
ture. 


( To be continued. ) 








| variably checked him and shid, “I 
—you have net.”—Life of Sir Isaac Newton, Chap. 19. 


MORAL & RELTECLOVS:a 


SCIENCE NOT OPPOSED TO RELI- 
GION. 


(Extract from a Sermon preached at St. 
Michael’s Church, by President J. 
Adams.) 


It has been sometimes alleged, that 
scientific pursuits are unfriendly to reli- 
gion, that they tend to originate and nou- 
rish infidel feelings and principles.* This 
is a grave charge agaist science and 
scientific men, and ought not to be made 
without the best reason. Is it possible for 
any one to say, that there is any thing in 
science, from which disbelief in religion 
can naturally spring? Is it clear, more- 
over, that the fact itself must be admitted, 
that infidelity is more common among sci- 
entific men than among other classes ! 
Science and religion are kindred and. con- 
genial subjects, there ought to be the strict- 
est alliance between tliem, each is a por- 
tion of eternal and universal truth, and 
a severance of the one from the other is 
forced and unnatural. In truth, infidels 
have been very rare among men whoge 
understandings were of the first order. 
Bacon, Milton, Locke and Newton, were 
all Christians from study and conviction. 
And it may be cet with safety and 
entire confidence, that no man of a good 
mind, and of untainted habits and charac- 
ter, ever made a full, fair and honest ex- 
amination of the evidences of our holy re- 
ligion, without becoming a Christian from 
conviction. Infidelity springs from many 
causes, which belong to men of all other 
pursuits and professions, as well asto men 
of science. It may be believed sometimes 
to spring from excessive rigour in domes- 
tic religious education,—parents some- 
times disgust their children, by clouding 
with unnatural gloom and moroseness, the 
sunshine of the religion which they pro- 
fess, and which they, therefore, inculcate 
without success on their children. Some- 








* This observation with the accompanying illustration, 
was probably suggested to the author by the circumstance, 
that Dr. Halley, who predicted the return of the comet now 
in our neighbourhood, in 1759, was an avowed infidel. He 
was even a propagandist of infidelity. He was intimate 
with Sir Isaac Newton, but Sir Isuac never permitted him 
to say any thing disrespectful to religion in his presence. 
Dr. Brewster says, “ immorality and impiety, be (Sir Isaac) 
vever permitted to pass unreproved ; aud when Dr. Halle; 
ventured to say any thing nae to religion, he in 

ave studied these tings, 








times it springs from early impressions 
made by the sneers and insinuations of 
parents and other superiors, or of licen- 
tious companions, or again, from the 
reading of infidel writings. Occasionally, 
too, we meet with a person of a temper 
naturally perverse, and of a heart and un- 
derstanding uncongenial to the sublime 
truths and holy aspirations of religion. 
Infidels themselves consist of at least 
three classes. 1. One class consists of 
those who are living in cherished habits 
of sin, and who, therefore, have the 
strongest possible interest, and a personal 
interest too, in believing Christianity to 
be untrue. We all know the perverting 
and blinding effect of personal interest 
and passion. They perceive, that if they 


were to admit the truth of Christianity, 


they must break off their habits of sin. 
if Christianity is true, they see the gulf of 
destruction yawning before them. Again, 
2. another class consists of men of small 
minds, who find in infidelity a source of 
distinction, and the means of gratifying 
their self importance. Like all other men 
they wish for distinction of some kind, 
and their small abilities will not permit 
them to expect it in the more useful and 
honourable ways in which men are ac- 
customed to acquire it. The distinction at 
which they aim, and their inordinate sense 
of self importance, can easily be gratified 
by affecting si:gularity, bY undervaluing 
what others esteem, and by doubting or 
denying what others believe. This me- 
thod of attracting notice and acquiring dis- 
tnction, is of all the most.er<y,—it costs 
no study, it demands no labour or love of 
truth,—it calls into exercise no candour, 
no fairness, no integrity, no patient inves- 
tigation, and no powers of discrimination 
between truth and falsehood. Whereas, 
to become a Christian from conviction, 
calls into exercise all these most estimable 
and valuable qualities of the heart and 
understanding. 3. Still another class of 
infidels consists of men who devote them- 
selves so exclusively to a single object or 
profession, that therr minds become con- 
tracted by its exclusive pursuit,—they 
look at their own business as containing 
every thing valuable in this life, and they 
exclude from their minds all the concerns 
of the life to come. Men may, and often 
do become so absorbed, nay, so over- 
whelmed with agriculture, merchandise, 
or something else, that they forget they 
were born tor any higher pues than 
to look after their harvests and compute 
the profit of their outlays. This is some- 
times the case with men of science as well 
as with merchants and agriculturists,— 
they have an interesting, an absorbing 
pursuit,—and men of all professions, 
amidst the cares, the business, and the 
perplexities of life, sometimes become 
utterly neglectful of the claims of religion, 
and along with the relish for its enjoy- 
ments and its sublime aspirations, lose 
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even the power of appreciating its evi- 
dences. Kone of these classes of infidels 
which I have described, ever give an 

serious attention to the subject,—all their 
best thoughts are given elsewhere, to 
their gains, to the gratification of their 
self importance, or to those sinful plea- 
sures which drown men in destruction 
and perdition. It is not surprising, that, 
under such circumstances, they remain 
unconvinced of the truth of Christianity. 
—They are never weary of searching the 
bowels of the earth for silver, gold and 
other precious stones,—they search crea- 
tion through to make discoveries and in- 
ventions in the arts and sciences,—they 
watch over the midnight lamp to acquire 
the learning onliuned’ up in ancient and 
modern authors,—while they absurdly 
expect the inestimable treasures of divine 
truth to come to them unasked and un- 
sought. But, brethren, we have no _ 
mise of making the superlative wisdom 
in which true religion consists, our own, 
—unless we seek for it as the pearl of 
great price, and search for it as for hid- 
den treasures. If we incline our ears 
unto wisdom, and apply our hearts unto 
understanding,—if we cry after knowl- 
edge, and lift up our voice for understand- 
ing,—then shall we understand that fear 
of the Lord which is the beginning of 
wisdom, and find the knowledge of God. 
For the Lord giveth wisdom; out of his 
mouth cometh knowledge and understand- 


ing. 
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(Continued from page 107.) 
THE STAGE COACH. 

How glad we were, when on the 20th 
of May we seated ourselvesin the leathern 
convenience which was to convey us on 
the rest of our journey. The feeling 
of responsibility belonging to the care of 
the private conveyance was at an end; 
horses, driver, and carriage were no lon- 
ger our concern, and with a feeling of 
satisfaction we took our places, gave a 
parting glance to Columbia, that we might 
say we had seen it, and at five o’clock 
in the morning drove off at a rapid rate, 
greatly enjoying the elastic motion given 
by four brisk horses. We found a new 
companion, a foreigner, very polite and 
agreeable, who reported himself from 
Amsterdam, travelling for pleasure, evi- 
dently taking, with great good nature, 
things as they came, careless of trouble 
where information or amusement was to 
be gained, and well acquainted with vari- 
ous countries of Europe which he had 
visited. 

We had much pleasant conversation, 
during which we bund he had travelled 
mnch in our country and knew it well. 





Dined at a log house, the external ap- 
pearance of which promised little, but 
the two rooms which composed the dwel- 
ling were neat and clean. Books, papers, 
hunting implements, and a fine, fat, rosy 
baby, laughing good humouredly in its 
cradle, told us as plainly as such things 
could, that the master and mistress had en- 
joyments beyond the daily drudgery of life. 
They were a good looking couple, and 
gave us a plain but decent dinner, much 
better got up than usual, which we all 
attributed to the personal exertions of the 
hostess, who did not leave us to the care 
of servants, but attended to the manage- 
ment of the establishment herself. Had a 
pleasant drive that day—‘pottered” a 
good deal, and read Fanny Kemble— 


reached Newberry about 5 P. M. 


* * * * * 


THE BLUE RIDGE. 


Enlivened by the clear and full toned 
notes of the stage-horn, and assured that 
our driver was a first rate whip, we left 
Greenville in full spirits, anticipating a 
day of much interest and amusement. 
The glories of the Blue Ridge had been 
vividly depicted to us, and in faith that all 
ey be right, we commenced the first 
of June. There were various reasons 
too for satisfaction, we were alone in the 
stage, and whether or not the feel- 
ing be selfish, yet true it is that we cared 
not for any addition to our numbers. We 
had a self satisfied feeling, which, as the 
Poet hath it, 


“ Cared not for the world without, 
Knowing it had its world within.” 


* * 


Moreover, our effects, baskets, books, 
pert folios, &c., were al] snugly deposited. 

eir fair proportions were not diminish- 
ed in any way, and if they could have spo- 
ken they would doubtless have expressed 
their comfort and protested against any 
innovation. Merrily went we on, the 
lamps attached to the carriage cast a flick- 
ering light on the passing objects, and 
once, when we stopped to water the 
horses, threw their glare on the face of our 
driver, displaying a good natured rosy ro- 
tundity of Phiz, which told more of the 
roguish boy than the age and sobriety 
desirable in one holding so responsible a 
station. But our landlord said he was “a 
first rate whip”—so we went on in faith, 

Day dawned, and the long line of 
mountains stretched on our right its dark 
outline, coldly contrasted with the fair 
blue sky, from which, serene and bright 
in its silver beauty, shone out the morning 
star. Nature was scarce awakened into 
consciousness, the giant of the course had 
not yet put on his robes of glory, and this 
fair herald of the morn sat quietly watching 
for his appearance, before whose more ef- 
fulgent beams she retired in maiden mo- 


desty.— 


“ And see, 











| On wings of glory, up the east he shines,” 





Giving as it were a renewed energy to our 
ehu’s whip, for rapidly and more rapid 
went our steeds, while we rode up to 
the humble door of the widow F****’s— 
here we were to breakfast, and the ex- 
ternals though plain promised fairly ; 
there was an air of neatness about the 
premises, and on a chair at the door lay a 
large old bible, which looked as if it had 
not been opened for the first time that 
morning. The widow was a trig old lady 
who gave us a good breakfast—she had 
lived there, she told us, 39 years, had lost 
her companion many years since, but she 
had much to be thankful for in her soli- 
tude. 
But ladies, said she, how do you like 
our driver ? 
Oh exceedingly, we answered, he is a 
first rate whip. 
Well, exclaimed she, I’m glad on’t, it’s 
only the second time he ever drove. 
There was a discovery! we gazed up- 
on the widow, and upon each other, and 
internally congratulated ourselves upon 
our safety, and rejoiced in the possession 
of an all confiding faith. 
Another driver and fresh horses wa‘t- 
ed the conclusion of our meal which was 
rapidly discussed, and much strengthened 
by the creature-comforts we had appro- 
priated, we took our seats; and having 
exchanged adieus with our good humor- 
ed and reckless boy driver, went on our 
way ona vey rough road over the very 
stony parts of which, our driver would 
** tote’’ us to the sound of his whip ; Mer- 
ritsville was down on the map ; of course 
it must be a place of more or less conse- 
quence and we looked out for Merritsville. 
Eighteen miles were gone over, and a 
house by the way side proved the place se 
noticed on the map and so desired by us. 
We began to ascend the Saluda Moun- 
tain, the road was very rough and wind- 
ing, arid our horses gave evident symptoms 
of weariness. The thick woods on either 
side were dressed in their light and dark 
shades of green interspersed with the 
wild yellow honey-suckle, displaying its 
rich blossoms in every direction, and dis- 
covering here and there many a humble 
flower half hidden by the grass, or peep- 
ing out as if in wonder atthe sounds which 
distracted its tranquillity. The giant of 
the heavens was putting forth his strength 
and we were drooping beneath his pow- 
er, when lo! water in the wilderness, 
clear and sparkling, cold and pure from 
its granite basin, gave life to our failing 
energies, and told that some philanthro- 
pic spirit had in kindness to the way-faring 
furnished this blessed beverage to recruit 
the fainting traveller. | 
The water of this spring is brought 

through pipes a short distance down the 
hill, and spouting through a stop in its 
granite slab, falls into a basin of the same 
material. On the slab is the simple and 
modest inscription, J. R. P. 1823. For 
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this conveyance and luxury, travellers are 
indebted to Joel R. Poinsett, Esq. of 
Charleston, who being a commissioner for 
making the road, erected this fountain at 
his private expense. Much refreshed, 
we continued our drive, the road becom- 
ing every moment more rough and difh- 
cult ofascent. The scenery was as wild 
and beautiful as imagination could picture ; 
hill and valley lay before us; the spark- 
ling waters of the Saluda river which 
takes its rise in this mountain, were rush- 
ing past like a silver stream, now wider, 
now narrower, and dashing in foam over 
the rocks which intercepted its passage. 
Above, the heavy clouds were slowly and 
awfully gathering in their strength, and 
nature around lay in that stillness which 
awaits some dreadful event. There was 
a corresponding silence within the coach 
except when it gave a heavy lurch to one 
side, warning us to hold up on the other. 
This revolution was not unfrequent, and 
we were being well drilled into the exer- 
cise, when a sudden plunge towards the 
horses, set them off, and down the moun- 
tainthey tore. Forgetful of their weari- 
ness, careless alike of their own, or the 
necks of those who came after them, 
they pitched us about without mercy, and 
with a precipice on one side of the narrow 
road, our visions were not of the most 
elevated nature, but like other visions they 
assed rapidly, and we were soon after 
eaaael up at Flat Rock, where we 
had a good dinner and a pretty woman in 
our hostess. This is a pleasant, retired, 
cool looking place, and in its immediate 
neighbourhood are several handsome 
houses, the retreat of Charlestonians who 
come here in the summer to rusticate. 
Among others we passed the residence 
of Mr. Baring; saw the house in the dis- 
tance, extensive grounds handsomely laid 
out, and on an eminence near the road a 
pretty little church of the Episcopal or- 
der; we stopped to water the horses, all 
feeling weary and little able to encounter 
the storm, which was encompassing us, 
and sure enough it came an “even down 
power” of rain, accompanied with thun- 
der and lightning, and such hail stones ! 
Night approached; our best light was 
from the flashes lent by the heavens, and 
yet we had toplod on. Thus we went 
for several miles, when the rain (from 
which the cloaks and coats in which we 
were enshrouded, scarcely protected us) 
abated, and after dragging on some dis- 
tance further, we arrived at Ashville. 


(To be continued. ) 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE BALL DRESS, 


Perhaps there is nothing more ridiculous than the pains 
bestowed upon an article of dress compared with its effects. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF 4 SOUTHERN Matron. Chap. 16, 


The justness of the above sentiment has 
often been impressed on my mind, and 











seldom more forcibly than recently in the 
city of N—anteeedent to the grand Fan- 
cy Ball. The evening after its announce- 
ment was one of deep deliberation at the 
residence of Col. Saydown, who claimed 
aternity and control over a beauty and a 
belle. Miss Floretta Eleuthera Saydown’s 
mother had been a beauty and a belle 
before her, and in these particulars, the 
daughter showed an amiable zeal in fol- 
lowing her example. This evening, mo- 
ther and daughter combined their taste 
and invention on that mighty affair, the 
ball dress. Both were extremely busy, 
and extremely happy ; the mother lived 
over her bright career again, and the 
daughter dreamed of the realization of a 
thousand vague, bright impossibilities. 

Of what shall the dress be constructed ? 
satin, blond, flowers, feathers, puffs, ring- 
lets, jewels, all are amply discussed. And 
the color too, is to be decided upon— 
matter in itself for an extended disqui- 
sition; to say nothing of the form and ar- 
rangement of the different articles. What 
shall be the predominant sentiment of the 
tout ensemble? for a ball dress has its uni- 
ties as wellas an epic poem. And there 
isthe adaptation to the style of beauty too. 
Will the simple, the magnificent, the 
graceful or the languishing, be worn with 
the most prodigious effect? Or will not a 
dash of naiveté or hauteur, or coquetterie 
be still more killing ? Shall Floretta look 
like Juno, or Venus, or Dido, Cleopatra 
or Charlotte Temple, or Fanny Kemble, 
or Leontine: Fay, or the Vestris, or that 
fascinating madcap Grisi } These and ma- 
ny other minute and mysterious circum- 
stances, were dwelt upon with due im- 
portance, but if the rendddiehinks the mat- 
ter was decided, he or she is uninitiated 
in the Eleusinian mysteries of the éotlet- 
terie. Many a delectable ¢éte a téte is 
yet to be held onthe dear delightful theme. 
But Col. Saydown’s returning step is heard 
in the hall, and there is an abrupt dismis- 
sion of the subject for the present. His 
lady hastens to give some orders for tea, 
which she had forgotten, and on ascend- 
ing to the parlour, is flurried to observe, 
that the hearth is cold, while her husband 
is shivering from the effects of the even- 
ing air, and exhausted from multiplied la- 
bors of mind and body. Not seeing a 
servant. he asks Floretta to bring him a 
glass of water, at the same time complain- 
ing of indisposition. The fair creature 
enveloped in a rich cloak had thrown her- 
self on the sofa, indulging a luxurious 
reverie, of which the burden was the 
ball dress, and had just concluded that it 
should be in the Cleopatra style, as best 
suited to her queenly cast of beauty. 

She rose with a yawn, performed the 
office, and sank as if overpowered with 
fatigue, upon the sofa, observing, with an 
air of offended dignity, worthy of Egypt’s 
queen herself, that the office of menial was 
not very congenial to her taste; this was 











the more singular, as a few evenings pre- 
vious, some young gentlemen being pre- 
sent when Col. Saydown complained of a 
slight indisposition, his daughter had 
manifested the most assiduous attection and 
tender concern! alas! how true is the re- 
mark of an eminent writer, that ’tis not 
virtue, so much as the reputation of vir- 
tue, that most persons are anxious to ac- 
quire. 

But to return to the parlour. The fa- 
ther felt a pang far more severe than in- 
disposition, as the reproaches of his child 
sank deep in his soul. But the wily mo- 
ther, being anxious to conciliate the good 
will of the minister of finances, in the 
present state of their ball arrangements, 
more from policy than principle, gave her 
daughter an expressive and peculiar look, 
which the latter adroitly interpreted, and 
for the remainder of the evening, both 
daughter and wife were all sweetness 
and affability. Mrs. Saydown felt that it 
would require all her machiavelian resour- 
ces to obtain her husband’s consent (his 
approbation she dared not hope for) to the 
plans they had been forming. He was 
neither miser nor cynic, but thought that 
fashionable parties made unreasonable de- 
mands upon health, time and money. Af- 
ter tea, she desired Floretta to play a fa- 
vourite song for her father. Though 
generally disinclined to music in the se- 
clusion of the domestic circle, she com- 
plied with disinterested and graceful 
promptitude, apparently having no will of 
her own; and her mother observing that 
he was pleased, thought the prospect for 
success in her present negociation bright- 
ening. The plot advanced further, for 
Fioretta inquired if her papa wished her 
to read to him, and on his remarking, with 
his native amiableness and gallantry, that 
her music and her mother’s excellent tea 
had so much refreshed him, that he would 
read to them, she went into an adjoining 
room, took from a basket a coarse unmade 
garment for a servant, and sat down to 
plain sewing with the most becoming in- 
dustry and maidenly propriety. What 
amiable condescension ! 

Col. Saydown asked if she had made 
inquiries among her acquaintances for 
sewing for Susan Evans, whose father, 
an honest mechanic, had recently died 
and left a wife and seven children entire- 
ly dependent on their own exertions for 
support. Floretta blushed, and replied, 
dear papa, I was so absorbed in reading 
Hume that I forgot it; but to-morrow 
morning it shall be one of my first duties to 
endeavour to alleviate suffering virtue. 

The fact is, she had neither thought of 
poverty nor literature that afternoon. Up- 
on which, Mrs. Saydown, like a prudent 
general, deferred the siege toa more fa- 
vourable time. 

On the earliest occasion that offered, 
after the family circle had been formed 
one evening, Mrs. Saydown observed,— 
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Have you heard, my dear, thata pee 
ball is to be given on the eighth of next 
month ? 

Col. Saydown replied that he had not. 

Well, my dear, she continued, Floret- 
ta and myself wish to get some jewels and 
other little necessaries suitable to the oc- 
casion. 

Col. Saydown smiled and said, now, my 
love, can you not be induced, for once, to 
stay away froma ball? Do just try it, for 
novelty’s sake. Don’t you think it would 
be pretty and romantic 4 

Floretta, at this crisis, threw herself on 
the sofa, and burst into a flood of tears. 

How can you be so cruel, exclaimed the 
affectionate mother, as to wish to confine 
such a young creature to dull solitude at 
sucha time? Even those prudish blues, 
the Radcliffs, are going, and the Mor- 
dingtons have run up a bill of four hun- 
dred dollars at Madame Marchande’s, the 
new French milliner, and Sophia, who 
lives only to outvie Floretta, is to have 
her hair arranged @ la Marie Antoinette, 
with a wreath of diamonds in it, and that 
Miss Bolton, who danced with Col. Ham- 
ilton in New York, is to be dressed @ la 
Bergére, in a flowing satin robe, like Ma- 
ry, Queen of Scots, and a waistband full 
of brilliants to represent the cestus of Ve- 
nus. 

At these historical and mythological 
amalgamations, Col. Saydown could not 


refrain from an uncontrollable burst of 


laughter. The cestus of Venus on a shep- 
herdess, he exclaimed, and her flowing sa- 


tin robe, willbe highly appropriate for her}}. 


pastoral occupation of tending lambs and 
ewes! 

When he recovered from another ri- 
sible attack, he found his lady mingling 
her tears with her daughter’s. Now 
Col. Saydown never could bear to see his 
wife cry, and this his wife well knew. 
Consequently, this was reserved as her 
most effective weapon of domestic war- 
fare, not to be desecrated in ordinary skir- 
mishes, but kept as a dernier resort. He 
stood for a moment, eyeing the afflicted 
pair witha vy mixed emotion of pi- 
ty, mortification and occasional irrepressi- 
ble twitches of humour at the ludicrous- 
ness of the scene. But the tears must be 
dried, which was effected by informing 
them that he was not the least inclined to 
oppose their attending the ball, if they 
wished to go, and that he had not intend- 
ed to wound their feelings. It was 
speedily arranged, that the crimson velvet 
robe, the desire of her eyes, and the long 
white plumes, were to be the costume of 
the daughter; but it was mot conceded 
that a set of jewelry, of new and rare 
workmanship, should be purchased. A 
fortune had already been expended in 

ems to suit the ever-varying caprices of 
ashion, the most absolute monarch on 
earth. 

Alas! exclaimed Floretta, Sophia will 


wear new ornaments, and how could I 
bear her haughty looks of superiority ? Oh, 
I would wi!lingly live on bread and wa- 
ter one year to outshine her one night. 
My daughter, said Col. Saydown, your 
vehemence alarms me. How truly did 
Bulwer say, ‘The beings we most des- 
pise, are nevertheless those who have the 
most influence over us.’ Let me entreat 


feeling, and place not your peace of mind 
at the mercy of such trivialities. The 
girl who can regard an accomplished rival 
with complacency, and never speak dis- 
paragingly of ner pretentions, has obtain- 
ed treasures more to be prized than pre- 
cious rubies. 

Many were the pleas offered by moth- 
er and daughter in favour of the orna- 
ments, but the father remaining insensi- 
ble, it was concluded that it would be 
preferable to remain at home, if they 
could not carry with them the delightful 
consciousness of superiority to every one 
else. With this sensible resolution, the 
conference was broken up for the night. 
The next morning, a gloomy cloud was 
hanging over the brows of the ladies, and 
before dinner, Floretta’s languid orbs had 
rained so many bitter tears, that her fa- 
ther was styled monster and barbarian, 
and not feeling himself competent to 
‘bide the pelting of the pitiless storm” 
that seemed brewing, he was compelled 
to yield the point. Mother and daughter 
embrace in transport, and again sunshine 
rillumines the dwelling. 

Day after day, the carriage is ordered, 
and the ladies make their important calls 
to select the various articles of dress. 
Textures and tints are compared, forms 
and figures are criticised, milliners and 
mantua-makers are consulted, lights and 
shades are contrasted with the most un- 
tiring fastidiousness. Consultations are 
held on the form of a shoe or hue ofa 
ribbon, and a strict system of espionage is 
kept up to ascertain the dress of all those 
who may aspire to competition. 

Augusta, Geo. 

( To be continued. ) 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. By T. Smol- 
lett, M. D. With a Memoir of the author, by 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. and illustrations by Cruik- 
shank. Bookstore of S. Bascocx, & Co. 
The Harpers have .issued an edition of Hum- 

phrey Clinker, in one volume, corresponding 

with Mrs. Sherwood’s and Miss Edgeworth’s 
works. 

Richardson, Fielding, and Smollett, are scarce- 
ly known to the present race of Novel readers. 
They have some notion ofa forlorn damsel in Cla- 
rissa Harlowe, and a gentleman whe bowed and 
kissed a lady’s hand in Sir Charles Grandison ; 
they have heard that Tom Jones was a very wild 
fellow, and that Roderick Randomand Humphrey 
Clinker followed suit, but they are not aware that 
these works present stronger and more vivid 
historical and local illustrations of the age in which 








you to cultivate more independence of 








they were written, than those of more forma! 
biographies; nor have they been taught to sepa- 
rate the period and the style from more modern 
associations. 

It is to be deeply lamented that Fielding’s and 
Smollett’s works are stained with an occasional 
grossness which, like Shakspeare’s, must shade the 
brightest genius, but this effect is referable to the 
age inwhich they lived; and after all it may be 
questioned whether they are as injnrious as the 
more polished productions of some later French 
and English writers. 

The reader of Humphrey Clinker, who takes 
it up in a proper spirit, will find in the character 
of Matthew Bramble a subject of the most inter- 
esting consideration, and in the other personages 
an amusing sketch of human nature in its various 
forms. The niece of Matthew, Lydia Melford, 
says, ‘“ when he is free from the gout, my uncle 
is the best tempered man on earth; so gentle, so 
courteous, so charitable, that every body loves 
him.”” The readers of Humphrey Clinker will 
hardly make this reservation, but will love him, 
gout and all. 

The descriptions of places and states of society 
by the philosophical Bramble, and even the igno- 
rant Winifred, are inthe most graphic style. If one 
can rise from the perusal of this work, dwelling 
on its defects, glaring though they may be, and 
forgetting its countless excellencies, he is to be 
pitied as one should be pitied for turning his eyes 
from the beautiful moon, because there are dark 
places on her disk. 

But while recommending the perusal of Smol- 
lett’s novels as pictures of his age, and a great link 
in a literary chain, a strong protest is entered 
against any modern imitation. Thank heaven, 
purity in style is fashionable in American litera- 
ture ; and taste as well as morality frowns down 
all who minister in unboly freedom at its altars. 


Sacred History of the Deluge, illustrated; and 
corroborated by tradition, mythology and geolo- 
gy. Adapted to courses of Scripture study in 
Colleges and other Seminaries, and to general 
use. By Francis Fellowes, A. M. With an in- 
troductory essay, by the Rev. Chauncey Colton, 
D. D. President of Bristol College. Key and 
Biddle. At New Book Store, Bend King-St. 
This is a work to make one think, and that 

phrase expresses more than many a laboured eu- 

logy. ‘The style is elegant, and the facts and ob- 
jections are placed in aclear and intelligible light. 


Outlines of Sacred History, from the Creation of the 
World, to the destruction of Jerusalem. With 
questions for examination. Intended for the use 
of families and schools—Key & Biddle. At 
New Book Store, Bend of King-Street. 

This work has great merit in being confined, 
except the poetical headings, simply to a narra- 
tion of facts, rendering it thereby a vehicle by 
which all denominations of Christians can impart 
to those under their charge a systematic view of 
scripture history. 


HERBERT WENDALL: 
A Tale of the Revolution. 
At 8. Bascock, & Co’s. 

These two volumes may interest some young 
minds and improve others, for the reward of vir- 
tue and the punishment of vice isthe good moral 
of the tale; but as a literary or patriotic work it 
can hardly take a high stand. 
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True patriotism, while it pictures the past his- 
tory of our country, demands no representation 
which shall kindle up feelings of hate against our 
old foe;—our writers must remember, that the 
British haye sensibility, and that while they may 
listen calmly to an historical statement, it loses its 
effect if accompanied by vituperative language. 
The skies smile on nature when the clouds have 
passed away. We have dispelled our clouds as a 
nation, and we must keep our national good hu- 
mour. The tragic portion of the tale seems un- 
suited to American experience. Let us leave it 
to Europe to paint woman thus lost and degraded, 
but poor Marian belonged to a class of society 
which, in this country, since its formation, has 
presented only rare exceptions to virtue and hap- 
piness. There was sorrow enough in our revo- 
lution, without weaving in the sorrow of sin. 

The writer of Herbert Wendall is evidently 
one who loves what is good and beautiful; and it 
is no small merit to enjoy and appreciate the mu- 
ses, even at the foot of Parnassus. 


ROSAMOND; 


With other Tales. By Maria Edgeworth. At 
McCarter’s & Bascock’s Book Stores. 


What child does not know Rosamond,—her 
purple jar—her knotted night-cap—her little af- 
fectations,—her good-heartedness? The Harpers 
have published for the use of those, who like some 
children under our own observation, have defaced 
their copy with years of fingering, and for those 
who have never owned it, a volume with the sto- 
ry complete. 

It was a beautiful remark of Professor Frisbie, 
of Harvard College, in relation to the exalted 
merits of Miss Edgeworth, that ‘‘had she spoken 
inthe name of Jesus of Nazareth, we might have 
expected miracles from her touch ;’’ and itis un- 
doubtedly a defect in Rosamond, that the charm- 
ing little heroine is never taught to raise her 
thoughts to the Supreme Being, nor form her 
words for prayer. 

It would be the height of fastidiousness, how. 
ever, not to dwell with thankfulness on the mora! 
good this story has achieved; not to love the jn- 
dicious, patient teaching of the aythor, and be in- 
structed and charmed by her happy illustrations. 
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The members of the Charleston Bar have re- 
quested Col. Cogdell to furnish them witha copy 
of his portrait of Judge Johnson. 

Baltimore has subscribed three million dollars 
to her Ohio Rail Road. Now for Charleston. 

A course of lectures (admission free) is now in 
progress before the Avprentices of Charleston. 

The Connecticut river, opposite Hartford, has 
been frozen into a solid blue mass of ice, thirty 
four inches thick. 

A vessel, approaching New-York, sailed an 
hour under a stiif breeze through an immense 
field of tea-chests from the wreck of the Galaxy. 

The ruins were still smoking eighty eight days 
after the great fire in New York. 

Mr. Perdicaris’ lectures increase in attractive- 
ness as they advance. 

Philip, a colored man from Providence, R I. is 
at the head of 150 hostile Indians in Florida. 

One dollar was offered for an ounce of tobacco 
and ten for a bottle of liquor, by some of our suf- 
fering soldiers in Flerida. 





One quarter of a dog was sold for five dollars 
in General Gaines’s army, when surrounded by 
the Indians. 

A person was blown one hundred feet in the 
air at the explosion of the Benjamin Franklin in 
Mobile. 

Brazil is disturbed by factions, as are most of 
the States in Southern America. 

A machine is in operation in North Carolina, 
which turns out a prodigious number of barrel- 
staves. 

A new vegetable substance has been discovered, 
remarkable for its specific effects upon starch. 

An old Cherokee, friendly to the whites, says, 
that the Creeks will begin war, when the trees are 
budding out. 

Dissertations in the French, German, Greek, 
Latin and English languages, obtained premiums 
at the late Commencement of the Broad street 
Medical Coliege. 

The Steam Boat South Carolina makes her 
trips between Norfolk and Charleston in less than 
forty eight hours. 

The Euchees, a tribe of Indians, who have 
lately offered assistance to our troops, speak a 
language which none but a native ear can under- 
stand. 

Newspapers are prohibited by severe penalties 
from publishing any lottery advertisements in 
Massachusetts. 

The Charleston Port Society have made an ur- 
gent appeal to the public in behalf of that admi- 
rable insutution. 

Mr. Perdicaris, when spoken of in Greece, is 
called Perdicaris; when spoken to, Perdicari; cor- 
responding to the nominative and vocative of an- 
cient Greek. 

The town of Newington, in Connecticut, has 
petitioned that a Rail Road may not run through 
its quiet and primitive domain, “ 

An immense whirlwind of sand ‘vas been formed 
on the west coast of France. 

A train of six carriages has been transported on 
the Greenwich Rail Road at the rate of Sixty 
miles an hour. 

The engineer of a Steam-Boat which exploded 
in Scotland, has been tried for “ culpable homi- 
cide.” 

The Apothecaries judiciously place on their 
phials containing deadly articles, a label with the 
word Poison, and a death’s head over it. 

The German Astronomers persist in declaring, 
that they discern marks of vegetation and monu- 
ments of art in the moon. 

An experiment to extract sugar from Indian 
corn has been successful. 

A snuff plaister applied to the chest, will effec- 
tually prevent croup in children. 

An American chapel has been opened at Paris. 

A principality; of land and villages, has been 
drawn in a lottery in France. 

Communications are now made from one ves- 
sel to another in a storm, by means ofan Indian 
Rubber horse. 

It is full time that a mutual copy-right law were 
agreed upon between England and the United 
States. 

A submarine exploring company has been in- 
corporated by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Rufus Davenport has petitioned the same Le- 
islature for the incorporation of the Right Aim 
School. What is that? 

A lecture on Mobs has been delivered in Bos- 
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ton, and some disturbance arose among the audi- 
ence. 

The petition for the Ten Million Bank in Bos- 
ton, is signed by thirty-seven feet of closely writ- 
ten names. 

Married in Cumberland, Md. Mr. Jacob Isen- 
heart, to Miss Elizabeth Winter. 

N. P. Willis was elected a member of the Ver- 
ulam Philosophical Society, on the same day with 
Lord Brougham. 

Waxing marble is used to protect it from the ef- 
fects of weather in the open air. 

There are eleven churches in Liberia, built by 
the colonists from their own resources. 

Lotteries are about to be abolishedin Maryland. 

An earthquake in China has destroyed one 
hundred thousand houses. 

Immense falls of snow have taken place in Eu- 
rope this winter, as well as in America. 

The grounds and improvements about Mount 
Vernon, are said to be falling into decay. 

Mildewed ladies’ gloves may be restored to 
their original colour, by moistening them in a 
weak solution of Sal wratus, or of the super-car- 
bonate of soda, the article used in the composition 
of Soda Powders: spirits of hartshorn, or a 
strong solution of pearl-ash, will also remove the 
red stain of mildew, but will change the whole te 
a dark green. 

PUES WihOowws VYASB. 

GerMAN Liserty. How extraordina- 
ry! We Germans are the strongest 
and the most ingenious people in the 
world. Princes of our race will be found 
on every throne in Europe; our Roth- 
childs are the kings of money ; our learn- 
ed men the sovereigns of science ; we 
are the inventors of printing and gunpow- 
der, and still one of us dare not fire a pis- 
tol-shot under pain of being fined three 
dollars for the offence; and when one of 
us inserted the following paragraph in the 
Gazette de Hamburg, af have the plea- 
sure of informing my friends and acquain- 
tances, that my wife has given birth to a 
child as beautiful as liberty,” Doctor 
Hoffman (censor of the press) takes a red 
pencil and erases the word “liberty.” 

Heine’s Germany. 

ANECDOTE OF GREENOUGH THE ScuLP- 
tor. When Greenough arrived in Ge- 
noa, he was yet in his minority. He en- 
tered achurch. A statue, more perfect 
than any he had ever beheld, met his eye. 
With wonder he saw hundreds pass it by, 
without bestowing even a glance. He 
gazed in admiration on the work of art, 
and marked the careless crowd, till a new 
train of thoughts was suggested. ‘What!’ 
he soliloquised, ‘ are the multitude so ac- 
petierone to beautiful statues, that even 
this fails to excite their passing notice ? 
How presumptuous, then, in me, to hope 
to accomplish aught worthy of the art!’ 
He was deeply moved, as the distance 
between him and the goal he had fondly 
hoped to reach, widened to his view ; 
and concealing himself among the rubbish 
of a palace yard, the young and ardent 
exile sought relief in tears. 
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ORESGLHWALB POwrRe. Now hastes he on before, in eager chase No neighbour near to give his needful aid— 
Of the lithe squirrel startled from its place,— Into the neighbouring forest with his spade, 

FOR THB SOUTHERN ROSE. Now hides behind'‘some woodland covert—then, And ‘neath an ancient tree—a lonely place— 

A FAREWELL. Half seen—bounds, shouting to her side again. He digs his infant’s grave with tearless face. 

Farewell, sister, thou art turning His open features glow with changing smiles, 
From the home of childhood’s day, His joyous brain teems with all winning wiles;— Long leagues of pathless wilderness between 

And the love within me burning, Yes, pluck the flower, sweet child! which hea- Them and their nearest neighbours intervene. 

Breathes a blessing on thy way. ven hath taught No funeral train follows the early dead ;— 


, 5 Beside the oak’s moss-covered roots to blow, By parent hands the body must be laid 
Farewell, sister, oh! what pleasure And give it to thy mother. Heed it not, In its lone grave.—The father’s hand must throw 


Twas iy wetneenn quee 10 BENtE, Although a tear may dim the sudden glow The earth upon the coffin laid below. 
Life was then one happy measure, Of smiles upon her face, when she shall lift With clasping hands they kneel above their child 
Wherefore were its joys so fleet? Her boy and bless his full heart-prompted gift. And pray that God may make them reconcil’d.— 
Farewell, sister, yet more tender And go and meet thy father as he comes, “Thy will be done.’’—Alas! the father’s heart 
Was thy heart in sorrow’s hour. Weary, out of the forest's lengthening glooms, Knew not how deep had struck the fatal dart. 
How can I that love surrender ? His axe laid on his arm—his labor done— In vain would hesuppr ess them—sobs will choke 
Doubly felt would be its power. And looking onward to his wife and son. His struggling words—his human strength is 
Sweet is their evening meal,—the prayer at even- broke. 











Farewell, sister, though new faces tide ; 
. ai he volcanic anguish that outgushed 
Round my future path may shine, ; ; , the; Att g fl g 
Nens can fill the vacant places, And naa like the heavens above their home be pd ° eoenine and stern, 
alas '! ine. P é our 
Left, alas! by thee and thine But though the father’s love be pure and strong, With outward grief, the mother’s grief was 
Yet, dear sister, not for ever, Stern are his features towards his child and long. hushed. 
Are these words of parting given, A carnal pleasure would it be to smile, Slowly his thoughts and feelings ever moved; 
Time nor death itself can sever When the young child with childhood's artless Till ali was o’er, he knew not how he loved. 
Hearts that strive to meet in heaven. glee, But now the immeasurable sorrow rolled, 
M. E. L. Bounds from the mother to the father’s knee, A deluge o’er him—dark and uncontrolled 
And makes him all forget his wasting toil the || His child—his dear and only—it is gone! 
SSLECTCSD POLCRE, while. One thought is in his heart—my son !—my son! 
ie Yet still his heart of hearts clings to the boy, Would I had died for thee, beloved one! 
in dg aia <n were His morning’s music and his evening’s joy. ‘Till now he knew not how the day was cheer’d 
, ae eihoning = “— oe ope Unwitting, oft he blesses God for such By his child’s presence—how his home en- 
Emigration Westward,” a Poem delivered in Deep love, but prays that he love not too much, dear’d— 
Cambridge, before the Phi Bata pert a || And oft with lectures grave will teach his wife, |! How every childish tone and playful wile 
im 155B, peneseene qneet MAGES Men BS 5 SOT) Rus te dell boy to garner up her life. Sunk on his soul like heaven’s own blessed 


interesting from the circumstance of the author, With much of trust—more pride—within his ple 
Mr. Perasopy, having been taken ill the day be- misid, . 


fore its delivery, in consequence of which, it was He deems himself to every lot resigned. Break! break! thou father’s heart! 
read bv one of his friends. He shall climb thy knee no more ; 
Those who heard it then, willbe glad to have aj} Alas! too soon the father’s stoic pride, Break !—break !—thou father’s heart ! 
portion of the interesting recollections of the oc- Isin its testing, fiery, baptism tried. For thou shalt see, his face of glee, no more. 
casion revived; and those who did not, will Disease floats in the evening’s grateful chill;—}| And watching when thy task is done, 
find in its gentle and pure thoughts, and harmo- His child exposed hath breathed it. Faint and From the far cottage door, 
nious versification, a sufficient charm. still, With bounding feet he comes to meet, 
One of Mrs. Hemans’ most beautiful poems is Its limbs—so firm, elastic once—now lie, His father’s steps no more. 
founded on similar circumstances with those And languish on the bed—and hot and high 
which are here described. HaRVvaRDIANUs. The fevered pulses rush. His panting breast 
Heaves with the breathings of unquiet rest. 
DEATH IN THE FORESTS. The weeping mother leans o’er him and prays— 
Lo! anew comer! In the forest where The father watches with a steadfast gaze, 
The smoke hangs doubtful ere it melts in air, But dares not pray—the father dares not think, 
Dwelt one in middle life, whom leagues of wood How near his child slides on life’s icy brink. 
Divided from a neighbor's brotherhood ;— Yet his hard hand grows tender as it moves 
A stern, hard visaged man—silent—severe— To raise the drooping head of one he loves. 
Who deemed unmanly either smile or tear ;— With anxious looks which his own tongue But where the faith is true, though feeble, God 
Of Puritanic stock,—and nobler stem denies, Will help his children to sustain their load.— 
Ne’er gave its children to a diadem. He gives each drug his meagre skill supplies; Ere the disciple sink within the wave, 
And ever in his cabin, at the shut And the dawn finds him bent and watching yet, A bright, strong, heavenly arm is stretched to 
And dawn of day, a prayer to heaven was put,—|/ Where he bent watching when the evening set. save. 
Ilis decent rule brought from Connecticut. But all in vain. The morning’s sun may rise, 
An honest, true conservative he was, Shutare its splendours from the sick child’s eyes. 
Of holy comes and of ancient lawe ; The morning wind blows freshly—but its dim, 
Did fear his God—bénor the Catechiom— Fresh breath cools not the heat that parches him. 
Born foraruling elder and the scourge of schism. Slowly its waning life must fail and fade, 


d that forest home a garden’ : : eal; “ sah Ld to 
Whence — & 8 || As fails the sick lamp’s glimmer—till their child is She sgusendtte the japashndetoate bene, 
bloom ? dead. 


A rose bush so arranged that it may veil And throngs of such,—the true world-builders 


The stump of a huge oak ?—vines taught to trail Frantic, the mother’s sobs gush forth,—not so pres, ; 

Around the window, throwing twilight gloom, The father’s;—he not yet hath felt the blow— To the retirements of the wilderness i 
Which is not gloom, into the quiet room ?7— But calmly on the monumental sleep And such the men, by life’s great trials taught, 
The hand of woman hath been here ;—and lo! Of that sole child so dear, can look, nor weep— And with a calm and holy wisdom fraught, 
Forth from her door, as sinks the twilight slow, With his own hands can decently compose Wisely prepared, an ss bounds to trace, 
She goes, her boy with the elastic glow Its limbs—kneel with his wife amid their woes, Safely, to lay a solid empire’s base. 

And step of earliest childhood at her side; And utter prayers resigned and calm ;—then 
Unwillingly his steps for her’s abide. goes,—— ‘ PRINTED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY, BY E. J. VAN BRUNT. 











Oh no! not so ;—from heaven’s far heights 
Looks down its living face, 

With outstretched arms that seem to seek 
Once more his close embrace. 

And faith looks up with unsealed eye, 
To blessed mansions o’er 

The opened sky—where the loved shall die, 
And the living weep no more. 





Years go—and grief is calmed—but joy no more 
Will enter through that darkened cottage door. 
Yet calmly from his manhood to his age, 

He walks with faithful steps life’s pilgrimage— 
Faithful to life’s great duties—quick to share 
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ORIGINAL BOSTRY, 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
A FAREWELL. 
Farewell, sister, thou art turning 
From the home of childhood’s day, 
And the love within me burning, 
Breathes a blessing on thy way. 





Farewell, sister, oh! what pleasure 
"Twas thy welcome once to meet, 

Life was then one happy measure, 
Wherefore were its joys so fleet ’ 


Farewell, sister, yet more tender 
Was thy heart in sorrow’s hour. 

How can I that love swrrender ’ 
Doubly felt would be its power. 


Farewell, sister, though new faces 
Round my future path may shine, 

None can fill the vacant places, 
Left, alas! by thee and thine. 


Yet, dear sister, not for ever, 
Are these words of parting given, 
‘Time nor death itself can sever 
Hearts that strive to meet in heaven. 
M. E. L. 
SBLECCED POWPAT. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 

The following extract from ‘ New-England 
Fmigration Westward,’ a Poem delivered in 
Cambridge, before the Phi Bata Kappa Society, 
in 1835, possesses great merit itself, and is doubly 
interesting from the circumstance of the author, 
Min. Peasopy, having been taken ill the day be- 
fore its delivery, in consequence of which, it was 
read by one of his friends. 

Those who heard it then, will be glad to have a 
portion of the interesting recollections of the oc- 
easion revived; and those who did not, will 
find in its gentle and pure thoughts, and harmo- 
nious versification, a sufficient charm. 

One of Mrs. Hemang’ most beautiful poems is 
founded on similaf circumstances with those 

vhich are here described. HARVARDIANUS. 

















DEATH IN THE FORESTS. 

Lo! anew comer! Inthe forest where 
The smoke hangs doubtful ere it melts in air, 
D welt one in middle life, whom leagues of wood 
Divided from a neighbor’s brotherhood ;— 
\ stern, hard visaged man—silent—severe— 
Who deemed unmanly either smile or tear ;— 
Of Puritanic stock,—and nobler stem 
Ne’er gave its children to a diadem. 
And ever in his cabin, at the shut 
And dawn of day, a prayer to heaven was put,— 
His decent rule brought from Connecticut. 
An honest, true conservative he was, 
Of holy customs and of ancient laws ; 
Did fear his God—honor the Catechism— 
Born fora ruling elder and the scourge of schism. 
Whence round that forest home a garden’s 

bloom ?— 

4 rose bush eo arranged that it may veil 
Che stump of a huge oak ?—vines taught to trail 
Around the window, throwing twilight gloom, 
Which is not gloom, into the quiet room /— 
The hand of woman hath been here ;—and lo! 
Forth from her door, as sinks the twilight slow, 
She goes, her boy with the elastic glow 
And step of earliest childhood at her side; 
Unwillingly bis steps for her's abide. 








Now hastes he on before, in eager chase 

Of the lithe squirrel! startled from its place,— 

Now hides behind’some woodland covert—then, 

Half seen—bounds, shouting to her side again. 

His open features glow with changing smiles, 

His joyous brain teems with all winning wiles;— 

Yes, pluck the flower, sweet child! which hea- 
ven hath taught 

Beside the oak’s moss-covered roots to blow, 

And give it to thy mother. Heed it not, 

Although a tear may dim the sudden glow 

Of smiles upon her face, when she shall lift 

Her boy and bless his full heart-prompted gift. 

And go and meet thy father as he comes, 

Weary, out of the forest's lengthening glooms, 

His axe laid on his arm—his labor done— 

And looking onward to his wife and son. 

Sweet is theirevening meal,—the prayer at even- 
tide— 
And blessings like the heavens above their home 

abide. 

But though the father’s love be pure and strong, 
Stern are his features towards his child and long. 
A carnal pleasure would it be to smile, 

When the young child with childhood’s artless 
glee, 

Bounds from the mother to the father’s knee, 

And makes him all forget his wasting toil the 
while. 

Yet still his heart of hearts clings to the boy, 

His morning's music and his evening’s joy. 

Unwitting, oft he blesses God for such 

Deep love, but prays that he love not too much, 

And oft with lectures grave will teach his wife, 

Not in their boy to garner up her life. 

With much of trust—more pride—within his 
mind, 

He deems himself to every lot resigned. 


Alas! too soon the father’s stoic pride, 

Is in ite testing, Lery, baptiem tried. 

Disease floats in the evening’s grateful chill ;— 

His child expesed hath breathed it. Faint and 
still, 

Its limbs—so firm, elastic once—now lie, 

And languish on the bed—and hot and high 

The fevered pulsesrush. His panting breast 

Heaves with the breathings of unquiet rest. 

The weeping mother leans o’er him and prays— 

The father watches with a steadfast gaze, 

But dares not pray—the father dares not think, 

How near his child slides on life’s icy brink. 

Yet his hard hand grows tender as it moves 

To raise the drooping head of one he loves. 

With anxious looks which his own tongue 
denies, 

He gives each drug his meagre skill supplies ; 

And the dawn finds him bent and watching yet, 

Where he bent watching when the evening set. 

But all in vain. The morning’s sun may rise, 

Shutare its splendours from the sick child’s eyes. 

The morning wind blows freshly—but its dim, 

Fresh breath cools not the heat that parches him. 

Slowly its waning life must fail and fade, 

As fails the sick lamp’s glimmer—till their child is 

dead. 


Frantic, the mother’s sobs gush forth,—not so 

The father’s ;—he not yet hath felt the blow— 

But calmly on the monumental sleep 

Of that sole child so dear, can look, nor weep— 

With his own hands can decently compose 

Its limbs—kneel with his wife amid their woes, 

And utter prayers resigned and calm ;—then 
goes,—— 
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No neighbour near to give his needful aid—- 
Into the neighbouring forest with his spade, 
And ‘neath an ancient tree—a lonely place— 
He digs his infant's grave with tearless face 


Long leagues of pathless wilderness between 
Them and their nearest neighbours intervene 
No funeral train follows the early dead ;— 
By parent hands the body must be laid 
Initslone grave.~-The father’s hand must throw 
The earth upon the coffin laid below. 
With clasping hands they kneel above their child 
And pray that God may make them reconcil’d.- 
“Thy will be done.’’—Alas! the father’s heart 
Knew not how deep had struck the fatal dart 
In vain would he suppress thein—sobs will chok: 
His struggling words—his human strength i- 
broke. . 


At the volcanic anguish that outeushed 
From one so self-sustained and stern. 
From one so little apt to mourn 
With outward grief, the mother’s grief was 
hushed. 
Slowly his thoughts and feelings ever moved: 
Till all was o’er, he knew not how he loved 
But now the immeasurable sorrow rolled, 
A deluge o’er him—dark and uncontrolled 
His child—his dear and only—it is gone ' 
One thought is in his heart—my son !—my son 
Would I had died for thee, beloved one ! 
Till now he knew not how the day was cheer’d 
By his child’s presence—how his home en 
dear’d— 
How every childish tone and playful wile 
Sunk on his soul like heaven's own blessed 
smile. 


Break! break! thou father’s heart! 
He shall climb thy knee no nv re; 
Break '—break '!—thon father’s heart ! 
For thou shalt see, his face of glee, no more 
And watching when thy task is done, 
From the far cottage door, 
With bounding feet he comes to meet, 
His father’s steps no more 


Oh no! not so;—from heaven's far heights 
Looks down its living face, : 

With outstretched arms that seem to seek 
Once more his close embrace. 

And faith looks up with unsealed eye, 
To blessed mansions o’er 

The opened sky—where the loved shal] die, 
And the living weep no more. 


But where the faith is true, though feeble, God 

Will help his children to sustain their load.— 

Ere the disciple sink within the wave, 

A bright, strong, heavenly arm is stretched to 
save. 


Years go—and grief is calmed—but joy no more 

Willenter through that darkened cottage door. 

Yet calmly from his manhood to his age, 

He walks with faithful steps life’s pilgrimage— 

Faithful to life’s great duties—quick to share 

The sorrows or the joys that others bear. 

And throngs of such,—the true world-builders 
—press, 

To the retirements of the wilderness ;-- 

And such the men, by life’s great trials taught, 

And with a calm and holy wisdom franght, 

Wisely prepared, an empire’s bounds to trace, 

Safely, to lay a solid empire’s base. 
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